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integral part in a 'perfectly human and humanly perfect' life. 
We may go forward without shrinking in our bold attempt to 
interpret even this experience of the Son of God from within." 
One can but hope and surmise that these little volumes, sig- 
nificant and valuable as they are in themselves, may serve to 
justify the experiment in method, and may prove but the pre- 
lude of a larger work, perhaps that great desideratum, a Life of 
Christ, which the author has shown himself so competent to 
undertake. 



Wordsworth's French Daughter. The Story of her Birth, with the 
Certificates of her Baptism and Marriage. By George McLean Harper, 
Professor of English in Princeton University. Princeton University Press. 
1921. Pp. 41. 

That a poet of such habitual rectitude of life as William 
Wordsworth was actually the father of an illegitimate child has 
been established beyond question by Professor Harper, who 
supplements his fine biography, William Wordsworth, His Life , 
Works, and Influence, by this little but important study of 
the episode which so resulted. 

During the winter of 1 791-2 young Wordsworth met at 
Orleans, a girl of Royalist and Catholic family, Marie-Anne (or 
"Annette") Vallon, for whom he came to feel an ardent affec- 
tion. His own Revolutionary sympathies and Protestant be- 
liefs, however, must have made his interest unwelcome to her 
family, so that if he actually sought to marry Madamoiselle 
Vallon he would have encountered many difficulties. These 
would result not merely from the probably strong family opposi- 
tion, but also from the decree of the National Assembly on 
July 12, 1790, that all priests and prelates were functionaries of 
the State, a decree reducing marriage to a mere civil contract. 
The Vallon family would certainly not have considered a civil 
ceremony valid, nor would they have agreed to a marriage by 
a "constitutional" priest, i.e., one who had accepted the degree 
of the Assembly. The only marriage they would have sanc- 
tioned—if they would have sanctioned any between these two 
persons— would have been one performed by a "non-juring" 
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priest, which would have been, as Professor Harper points out, 
"illegal at that time and until the publication of the Concordat, 
April 18, 1802". 

Now Wordsworth must have returned to England from this 
particular visit not later than January, 1793. The declaration of 
war the ensuing month (the war continuing until the Treaty of 
Amiens, March 28, 1802) would prevent him from reentering 
the country; but when peace was declared he and his sister 
Dorothy (whose Journal contains not a few references to Annette 
and the daughter, Caroline) crossed the Channel and spent a 
month at Calais with the mother and daughter, the "dear child, 
dear girl" of the famous sonnet. Dorothy writes: — 

"We found out Annette and C. chez Madame Avril dans 
la Rue de la Tete d'or. We lodged opposite two ladies, in 
tolerably decent-sized rooms, but badly furnished. . . . We 
walked by the seashore almost every evening with An- 
nette and Caroline, or William and I alone." 

Two months afterwards Wordsworth and Mary Hutchinson 
were married. 

Caroline was born in 1792 and was baptized December 15. 
The official certificate was found by Professor Harper in the 
archives of the Department of Loriet, and is reproduced here 
for the first time. 

In May, 1803, the war broke out afresh, lasting until April, 
1 814, after which date Wordsworth and Dorothy quickly got 
into touch again with Annette (who never married, but lived as 
"Madame" Vallon) and Caroline, who married on February 20, 
1816, as "Anne Caroline Wordsworth", one Jean Baptiste Martin 
Baudouin. The marriage certificate, never before published, was 
also found (in the archives of the Prefecture of the Seine) and 
copied by Professor Harper, and both it and the earlier document 
show that Wordsworth publically acknowledged the paternity. 
His consent (through an affidavit) to the marriage is recorded in 
the latter document. 

These are the facts, which must all be taken into account in 
framing a judgment. For twenty-eight years Wordsworth was 
in communication with Annette and seems honorably to have 
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sought to meet every responsibility which his youthful lapse 
imposed upon him. In October, 1820, he and his wife, his 
sister Dorothy, Henry Crabb Robinson, and three others, were 
in Paris, frequently exchanging visits with Madame Caroline 
Baudouin and her husband and mother. It is impossible — and 
may always remain impossible — to ascertain why, after the Ca- 
lais meeting in 1802, a marriage between "Madame" Vallon and 
the poet was not entered upon. G. H. C. 



Joseph Conrad : His Romantic-Realism. By Ruth M. Stauffer. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company. 1922. 

This little book is full of substance of the right kind. Although 
thoroughly appreciative, it is 'essentially sane and discriminating. 
We have already valuable monographs on Joseph Conrad, and 
this new book is a worthy addition to the number. The very 
title emphasizes what, in my opinion, constitutes the main signifi- 
cance of Conrad. The author attempts to show that Conrad is 
both romantic and realistic in subject-matter, in method of 
treatment, and in attitude towards life. This is another way of 
saying that Conrad has the manner of a realist and the soul of a 
poet. Richard Curie had already used the term "romantic 
realism" with reference to this novelist; and Hugh Wa! pole had 
devoted the last chapter of his book to the same subject. The 
following sentence from Mr. Walpole's chapter sums up his feel- 
ing in the matter: "We have been shown in Nostromo some- 
thing that has the color of Treasure Island and the reality of 
New Grub Street". The new book, however, is devoted exclu- 
sively to the driving home of this idea. 

Although a realist in his fidelity to detail, Conrad views life 
more broadly than the typical realist. The following sentences, 
the first from Chance, the second from Victory, paraphrasing 
Shakespeare, are suggestive in this connection: "An ideal is 
often but a flaming vision of reality" ; "There are more spells 
than your commonplace magician ever dreamed of". By taking 
account of the' poetry and the mystery of life, Conrad escapes 
the one sidedness which wc usually find in the realistic novel of 
to-day, 



